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the learned pastor of the Brick Church. If they make no effort to 
repel the assault, we shall infer that they regard it as harmless. 

" Sic fatus senior, telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Conjecit." 

The great lessons of charity, and mutual respect, and mutual forbear- 
ance, how slow and hard to be learned ! At the age of thirty, Gardi- 
ner Spring, a man of fine abilities and accomplishments, a man of 
piety and promise, goes down from New Haven to New York, and 
becomes the pastor of a large and influential society. He is fresh from 
the teachings of Dwight, Stuart, and Woods, and doubtless represents 
the New Haven theology of that day. At first, everything seems 
smooth and fair. But it is not long before the orthodoxy of the young 
minister begins to be doubted. He is suspected of having some Yan- 
kee notions. Suspicion once begun soon ripens to belief, and then 
the storm-cloud of ignorance and bigotry breaks and roars and rattles 
round the head of the innocent yet undismayed intruder. Those good 
Presbyterians, those reverend doctors, thought they were right, — they 
had not a doubt of it ; they verily believed that they would be doing good 
service to religion and humanity, if they should put down or drive out 
the pestilent New England heresy. How small and narrow, how blind 
and ignorant, how uncharitable and unkind, those men then seemed to 
him whom they thus attacked and abused ! And now, at the ripe age 
of fourscore, when drawing near the close of an unusually long and 
prosperous career, the Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring — But enough, it 
is quite unnecessary to complete the parallel or to apply the lesson. 

We should do the Doctor an injustice should we make no mention 
of him as an author. His published works amount to twenty-two good- 
sized volumes, and the profits from their sale have undoubtedly been 
considerable ; but neither as a preacher nor as a writer of books can 
he be considered a brilUant or very profound or highly interesting man. 



4. — Narrative of a Tear's Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia (1862-63). By William Gifford Palgrave. Second 
Edition. London and Cambridge : Macmillan «& Co. 1865. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

There is scarcely any part of the globe of which so little is gener- 
ally known as Arabia ; and there is no other part of the world concern- 
ing which there is so much misconception. This is due chiefly to the 
extreme isolation of the Arabian peninsula, especially the central por- 
tion of it, which is much greater now than it was in very ancient times, 
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when communication between India and the Mediterranean was neither 
through Egypt nor around the Cape of Good Hope, but up the Red 
Sea and across to the great cities of Phoenicia. Until recently, mod- 
ern Europe has known much less of Arabia than was known by the 
Greeks and Romans, whose knowledge of it, nevertheless, was very 
deficient. Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Wellsted, and others, who have pub- 
lished accounts of travel and observation in Arabia, visited only some 
of the provinces on the coast. They tell us nothing of the interior. 
Lieutenant Wellsted travelled in Oman, and explored nearly the whole 
coast line of the peninsula ; and yet his book begins with a compari- 
son of Arabia to a coat of frieze bordered with gold, " since," as he 
says, " the only cultivated or fertile spots are found on its confines, the 
intermediate space being filled with arid and sandy wastes." 

The chief interest of the volumes before us is in the very interesting 
account they give of what Mr. Palgrave found in the central regions of 
Arabia, which was as new to him as it will be to his readers. Speaking 
of his outfit for the journey, he says it would have been very diflferent 
if he " could have foreknown the real nature of the countries " before 
him ; but he supposed, " like most people, that Arabia was almost ex- 
clusively the territory of nomads, and that the fixed population must 
be proportionally small and unimportant." He found, on the contrary, 
that Central Arabia consists of an elevated and extensive table-land, 
suiTOunded by a circle of deserts, occupied by a settled and civilized 
population, and now divided into two kingdoms, — Shomer and Nejed. 
Throughout nearly the whole of his journey he found a fixed popula- 
tion, with cities, towns, tillage, and regular governments, where " Bed- 
ouins stand for little or nothing." He estimates that this central table- 
land constitutes nearly half of the peninsula, and that the nomads 
amount to less than one seventh of the whole population. He urges 
with much emphasis that the wandering Bedouins must not be taken as 
a true sample of the Arabian race ; for " they are only a degenerate 
branch of that great tree, not its root or main stalk." In a word, they 
are a degenerate, roving population, " grown out of and around the 
fixed nation," and very far from resembling the fancy-formed " sages and 
noblemen of the desert" shown us in the portrayals of French and other 
romance. 

Our traveller went first from Gaza to Ma'an ; and then, on the 16th 
of June, 1862, having engaged a company of Bedouins as guides, he 
started for the Djowf, a valley, or oasis, sixty or seventy miles long 
and ten or twelve broad, which he describes as " a kind of porch or 
vestibule " of inhabited Central Arabia. This journey occupied nearly 
two weeks. He had engaged as a travelling companion a young Syr- 
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ian named Baraket, who proved to be shrewd, faithful, and useful. At 
Wadi Serhan, he first touched the kingdom of Shomer, and began fo 
hear distinctly of its Sultan, Telal-ebn-Rasheed. The Djowf was five 
or six days' journey farther on. The chief town of this oasis, also 
called Djowf, is situated in a deep, broad, fertile valley, and, with its 
tall, solitary tower, small, round turrets, and flat house-tops, half buried 
amid the garden foliage, presented " a lovely scene," as the traveller 
approached it from the west. In this valley is another large town 
called Sekakah, nearly as large as Djowf. Mr. Palgrave thinks the two 
contain over thirty thousand inhabitants, and the whole oasis over forty 
thousand. He remained there eighteen days, practising medicine, sell- 
ing his merchandise, and studying the people. 

It would be useless, and probably unsafe, for a European to under- 
take such a journey without disguise. Therefore Mr. Palgrave trav- 
elled as a physician and a native of Damascus. A long residence in the 
East, an intimate acquaintance with the different sects, religious cus- 
toms, and social peculiarities of the Mahometan world, and a perfect 
knowledge of the Arabic language, gave him unusual qualifications for 
such a tour of observation. At the Djowf he won general confidence, 
and received much tavor from Hamood, who governs there as viceroy 
of the Sultan of Shomer. He found among the people " a rising civ- 
ilization contending against preceding and surrounding barbarism," with 
only a " tincture " of Mahometanism, " much hospitality and little 
good faith, suflBcient politeness and no morals." Meanwhile, he saw a 
promise of better things in Shomer proper, still before him. 

From the Djowf he went across " the formidable sand passes called 
the Nefood," and reached Hayel, the capital of Shomer, under the 
guidance of ten or twelve Bedouin chiefs. Who were going to the Sul- 
tan Telal to give him satisfaction on matters touching their submission 
and allegiance to his government. The whole journey to Hayel occu- 
pied nine days. The first view of the city is thus described : — 

" We found ourselves on the verge of a large plain, many miles in length, 
and girt on every side by a high mountain rampart, while right in front of us, 
at scarcely a quarter of an hour's march, lay the town of Hayel, surrounded 
by fortifications twenty feet high, with bastion-towers, some round, some 
square, and large folding gates at intervals. It afTordod the same show of 
freshness, and even of something like irregular elegance, that had before 
struck us in the villages on the way. But this was a full-grown town, and its 
area might readily hold three hundred thousand inhabitants or more, were its 
streets and houses close packed, like those of Brussels or Paris. But the 
number of citizens does not, in fact, exceed twenty or twenty-two thousand, 
thanks to the many large gardens, open spaces, and even plantations included 
within the outer walls ; while the immense palace of the monarch, alone, with 
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its pleasure-grounds annexed, occupies about one tenth of the entire city. 
Our attention was attracted by a lofty tower, some seventy feet high, of recent 
construction and oval form, belonging to the royal residence. The plain all 
around the town is studded with isolated houses and gardens, the property of 
wealthy citizens or of members of the kingly family; and on the far-off skirts 
of the plain appear the groves belonging to Kafar, 'Adwah, and other villages, 
placed at the opening of the mountain gorges that conduct to the capital. 
The town walls Snd buildings shone in the evening sun ; and tlie whole pros- 
pect was one of thriving security, delightful to view, though wantino- in the 
peculiar luxuriance of vegetation ofibred by the valley of the Djowf." — ■ Vol. 
I. pp. 10->, 10.3. 

Telal, the Sultan of Shomer, is described as a man of very remark- 
able capacity and character ; wise, liberal-minded, a lover of commerce 
and building, secret in his designs, never known to break a promise or 
violate a plighted faith, severe in administration yet averse to blood- 
shed, affable towards the common people while reserved and haughty 
towards the aristocracy, his rule is extremely popular and successful. 
Mr. Palgrave adds : " Among all rulers or governors, European or 
Asiatic, with whose acquaintance I have ever been honored, I know 
few equal, in the true art of government, to Telal, son of Abd-Al- 
lah-ebn-Rashecd." The great qualities of this prince so won his con- 
fidence and admiration, that he finally made known to him fully his 
real character, nationality, and purpose in visiting Arabia ; and Telal 
met this coniidence with the noblest generosity and good-will. 

The kingdom of Shomer comprises five provinces, and, in addition, 
nearly three fourths of the Bedouins of Central Arabia are subject to 
its government, most of these nomads being in the northern part of 
the peninsula. The kingdom of Nejed embraces eleven provinces ; 
but there seems to be, in reality, but one nation in Central Arabia, and 
in ancient times there was probabl}^ but one supreme government. 
At one time, the Wahhabee dynasty of Nejed, not now much over a 
century old, had complete dominion over the whole ; and even now 
there is in Shomer a kind of nominal admission of the supremacy of 
the Sultan of Nejed. As Feysul, the Wahhabee Sultan, is very old 
and •' stone blind," while Telal, who represents the growing national re- 
action against the Wahhabee fanaticism, is only about forty years of 
age, it does not require very great sagacity to foresee, near at hand, 
important political changes in that secluded part of the world. 

Mr. Palgrave gives an interesting account of his intercourse with the 
people of Hayel as a physician and otherwise. He remained there 
about six weeks, and then went to Bereydah, in Lower Kaseem, ac- 
companied and guided by certain natives of that province. He no- 
ticed that the show of civilization constantly increased as he proceeded 
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eastward ; Kaseem being as much superior 'to Shomer, in this respect, 
as Shomer was to the Djowf. Kaseem is a very old seat of Arabian 
civilization. The city of Bereydah contains over twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, and 'Oneyzah over thirty thousand. Here is Mr. Palgrave's 
description of the magnificent plain of Lower Kaseem, in which these 
cities are situated : — • 

" Before us, to the utmost horizon, stretched an immense plain, studded with 
towns and villages, towers and groves, all steeped in the dazzling noon, and 
announcing everywhere opulence and activity. The average breadth of this 
populous district is about sixty miles, its length twice as much or more ; it 
lies full two hundred feet below the level of the uplands, which here break off 
like a wall, and leave the lower ground to stretch uninterruptedly far away 
to the long transverse chain of Toweyk, that bounds it to the south." — Vol. I. 
p. 239. 

He was detained at Bereydah nearly three weeks by great difficulty 
in securing guides for the journey to Riad, the capital of Nejed. Ev- 
ery one refused to go there with him ; almost every one seemed afraid 
to go. The people of Kaseem fear and hate the "Wahhabee despotism. 
Mr. Palgrave says, " The central region of Nejed, the genuine Wah- 
habee country, is to the rest of Arabia a sort of lion's den, where few 
venture and fewer return." While waiting for guides, he made excur- 
sions to the neighboring villages, and found them " clean and pleasant, 
and not unlike those of Jafnapatam and Ceylon." The soil belongs in 
full right to its cultivators ; and the people seemed free from want, al- 
though heavily burdened by the excessive Wahhabee taxes. At 
length, through his companion, Barakat, he became acquainted with a 
very important personage named Aboo 'Eysa, a native of Syria, but 
long an adventurer, and now an employe of the Sultan of Nejed. 
This person was going to Biad, and readily consented to receive our 
travellers into his company. Along with them went also a Persian of 
high rank, to seek redress for grievances suffered by a company of Mec- 
can pilgrims with which he was connected. They took a circuitous 
route to Eiad, and passed through the important province of Sedeyr. 
where Mr. Palgrave found " elegant and copious hospitality," and much 
dignity and politeness in the manners of the people. He says, " The 
dominant tone of society, especially in Sedeyr, is one of dignified and 
even refined politeness." 

On this journey he passed through the town of Horeymelah, the 
birthplace of Mohammed-ebn-Abd-el-Wahhab, the great prophet and 
founder of the Wahhabee sect. This remarkable man was born there 
about the middle of the last century, began his life as a travelling mer- 
chant, and visited various countries, going as far as India. At length 
his mind was stimulated to develop the ideas that have since inspired 
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and directed Wahhabism. He became a prophet and reformer. His 
aim was to restore tlie primeval spirit and image of Mahometanism. 
Finally, he sought the co-operation of another remarkable man, 
Sa'ood, the Prince of Derey'eeah, and said to him, " Make the cause 
of God your cause, and the sword of Islam your sword, and you shall 
be sole monarch of Nejed." Sa'ood accepted the mission, became 
a devoted Wahhabee, and conquei'ed province after province, until the 
promise to him was fulfilled. He became sole monarch of Central 
Arabia. He was great-grandfather of Feysul, the present Sultan of 
Nejed. The power he established received a terrible blow after his 
death from Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, in return for the capture of 
Mecca and Medina by the Wahhabees under his son Abd-AUah, which 
nearly destroyed it for a time. It was restored by the father of Fey- 
sul, but has not recovered all its former greatness. 

Mr. Palgrave's description of his first view of Riad and the beauti- 
ful region around it is very picturesque. 

" Before us stretched a wild, open valley, and in its foreground, immediate- 
ly below the pebbly slope on whose summit we stood, lay the capital, largo 
and square, with high towers and strong walls of defence, a mass of roofs 
and terraces, where, overtopping all, frowned the huge but irregular pile of 
Feysul's royal castle, and, hard by, the scarcely less conspicuous palace of his 
eldest son, Abd-AUah. Other edifices of remarkable appearance broke here 
and there through the maze of gray roof-tops. All around, for full three 
miles, over the surrounding plain, waved a sea of palm-trees above green 
fields and well-watered gardens. On the opposite side, southward, the valley 
opened into the great and even more fertile plains of Yemamah, thickly dot- 
ted with groves and villages, among which the large town of Manfoohah, hard- 
ly inferior in size to Riad itself, could be clearly distinguished." — Vol. I. p. 
390. 

Our traveller remained fifty days at Riad. At first he encountered 
threatening difficulties ; but these gave way, and his success in winning 
favor, both at court and among the people, went beyond his expecta- 
tions. At length the fanatical and ferocious Abd-Allah became ex- 
cited against him, and sought to prevent his departure from the city. 
For a time it seemed impossible for him to get away ; and it was only 
through the assistance of the friendly Aboo 'Eysa that he made his es- 
cape, and went safely to Hofhoof in Hasa. He had spent nearly six 
months in Central Arabia. The remainder of his time was given to 
Hasa, Katar, the Bahreyn Islands, and Oman. 

Mr. Palgrave adds nothing to our knowledge of Southern Arabia ; 
but, without having explored in that direction, he describes a wide re- 
gion between Southern Nejed and the districts known as Yemen, Had- 
ramant, and Mahrah, as " the great desert." A better knowledge of 
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that region would probably show that it is not wholly a desert ; that 
portions of it are inhabited ; and that much of it is like the Syrian 
desert, of which he says, " Those very lands, now so utterly waste, 
were in old times, and under a better rule, widely cultivated and full 
of populous life, as the numerous ruins strewn over their desolation yet 
attest." In Katar he fell in with two Arabs who went from Nejed, 
spent two months in this "great southern desert," and crossed it to 
Maa'reb in Yemen. They found In it wells and dates ; and so little 
did they dread it that one of them declared his readiness to pilot our 
traveller across it to Dofar and Hadramant. We hope the next compe- 
tent explorers in Arabia will give careful attention to this desert, to the 
district called Neiran, and to the inner regions of Yemen and Hadra- 
mant. This was the foremost portion of Arabia at that remote period 
when the Arabians and Phoenicians, a kindred people, monopolized the 
commerce of the world. Here was a great civilization, much older, 
probably, than that of Egypt. Here are the great ruins and the in- 
scriptions which may yet tell us something more definite concerning the 
ancient history of that country. 

Mr. Palgrave's estimate of the Arabian people is very high. They 
are not only better governed and in better condition than the neighbor- 
ing people of Asia, but he maintains that they are far superior to any 
other Asiatic race. In fact, he says : " The Arabians of inhabited 
lands are one of the noblest races on earth. Indeed, after having trav- 
elled much, and made pretty intimate acquaintance with many races, 
African, Asiatic, and European, I should hardly be inclined to give the 
preference to any other over the genuine unmixed clans of Central and 
Eastern Arabia." The people here specified belong to the Katanite or 
Cushite race ; and, by the general consent of tradition throughout the 
peninsula, this is the oldest race existing there, and its original seat 
was Yemen. The old language of the Katanites, or Cushites, is still 
spoken in some districts. We have also specimens of it in the inscrip- 
tions already discovered. It is sometimes called the Himyarite ; and the 
linguistic investigations of the French scholars, Fresnel, Arnaud, and 
others, according to Renan, in his " Semitic Languages," indicate that 
it is the language of the old Chaldfean or Babylonian inscriptions, and 
that the Ghez dialect of Abyssinia is closely related to it. 

The volumes of which we have given some account show intelli- 
gence, good sense, and great aptitude for ready and successful observa- 
tion. They are interesting and valuable. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that our traveller shows but little interest in the antiquities of 
Arabia. There must be old ruins in Kaseem, Sedeyr, and elsewhere 
in Central Arabia, that should be discovered and described. Mr. Pal- 
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grave does, indeed, report one or two noteworthy discoveries. In 
Kaseem, he found the remains of a very ancient stone structure, or 
" Druid circle," precisely similar to Stonehenge in England. A portion 
of the circle was still standing ; the vast stone pillars were fifteen feet 
high. He says, " There is little difference between the stone wonder of 
Kaseem and that of Somersetshire [Wiltshire], except that one is in 
Arabia, and the other, more perfect, in England." His Arabian com- 
panions told him of two other gigantic stone structures of the same 
kind, still existing in the neighboring districts. In his description of 
the old castle at Djowf, he says it appeared to be a very ancient 
structure, to which large additions had been made at different periods, 
and adds : — 

" The southerly side is the only one that has preserved its first line of con- 
struction tolerably unbroken ; and here the huge size and exact squaring of 
the stones, in the lower tiers, indicate the early date of the fabric, while sev- 
eral small windows, ten or twelve feet from the ground, are topped by what 
is called the Cyclopean arch, — a specimen of which may yet be seen in the 
so-called palace of Atreus at MycenEe." — Vol. I. p. 76. 

If we suppose, what recent investigations, as well as Herodotus and 
old tradition, appear to make certain, that the Phoenicians were a branch 
of the old Southern Arabian race, and that they carried civilization to 
Greece in the remote Pelasgic age of that country, the discovery of 
Cyclopean structures in Central and Southern Arabia, similar to those 
in Greece, will not surprise us. They are found also in the ruins of 
the old Phoenician cities on the Mediterranean. In that portion of 
Kenan's explorations in Phoenicia, in 1860 - 61, already published, he 
describes what was found at Ruad (the ancient Arad, and the Arvad 
of the Hebrew Scriptures), and at Amrit or Mrith (the ancient Ma- 
rath, or Marathus as the Greeks made it). He gives particular atten- 
tion to the ancient wall around Ruad, built of vast quadrangular blocks 
of stone, some of them ten feet thick and fifteen or sixteen feet long ; 
and he describes an enormous mausoleum at Amrit, which was con- 
structed of immense blocks of stone. It is now called " Burdj el-Bez- 
zah," and Renan speaks of it as the most considerable and best- 
preserved building of ancient Phosnicia. Both structures belong un- 
deniably to a very ancient period of the Phoenician settlements on 
that coast ; and yet " there are indications that the mausoleum, although 
anterior to the Greek epoch by several centuries, was constructed of 
materials belonging to a still more ancient edifice." 

"We might point out that Mr. Palgrave sometimes writes carelessly ; 
that, in his discussions of Mahometanism and the Wahhabees, he some- 
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times mingles dogmatic prejudice with his philosophy ; and that his 
ethnological speculations are not of great value : but it is not worth 
while to do so. His volumes have great merits, and are worthy of 
their dedication " to the Memory of Carsten Niebuhr." 



5. — Bracton and his Relation to the Soman Law. A Contribution to 
the History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages. By Carl GiJ- 
TERBOCK, Professor of Law in the University of Konigsberg. Trans- 
lated by Brinton Coxe. Philadelphia. 1866. 8vo. pp. 182. 

The Konigsberg professor and his Philadelphia translator deserve 
the thanks of all students of English history, on two accounts. Firstly, 
for bringing before them a very curious and hitherto imperfectly known 
aspect of the influence of the Roman jurisprudence upon the institu- 
tions of England ; and secondly, because it is not impossible that such 
a work from the depths of Germany may shame Englishmen into 
something like an earnest and rational cultivation of the materials at 
their hands for a proper understanding of their own history. 

Had any other nation of Europe boasted of a thirteenth-century 
writer like Bracton, what a wealth of critical acumen and erudition 
would have been lavished upon him ! Pie would have been carefully 
edited by profound and patient scholars ; the most painful collation of 
manuscripts would have rendered a perfect text accessible ; the influ- 
ences of the age upon him would have been studied ; his influence 
upon succeeding ages would have been carefully traced ; and many 
obscure problems in the development of the institutions of England 
would doubtless have been elucidated. 

As it is, the contrast is somewhat humiliating. No nation in Europe 
possesses a work so important to the right understanding of its existing 
jurisprudence as England has in Bracton's treatise De Legihus et 
Oonsuetudinibus Anglim, and yet but two editions of it have been 
printed, — one in 1569 and the other in 1640, — both without editorship 
and simply as a legal text-book for practitioners. In Bracton's time, 
all Europe was waking up to the revisal and systematizing of the law. 
Frederic II. had just completed his Oonslitutiones Sicularum. Ger- 
many was engaged upon the Sachsenspiegel, the Schwabenspiegel, 
the Kayser-Recht, and the Richstich Land-Recht and Lehn-Recht. 
Alphonso the Wise was bestowing upon the unwilling Castilians the 
Siete Partidas. Hako Hakonseu was performing with the Jarn- 
sida the same office for Norway and Iceland. Waldemar II. of Den- 
mark was giving to his subjects their first written code. St. Louis was 



